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dangers of all excess. They should learn enough of the struc- 
ture of their own body, and the influences of external nature 
which act upon it, to be led to perceive, in after years, when 
they come to reflect, the infinite consonance between the com- 
mandments which have been revealed to them, and the laws of 
the world which has been made for them ; that they may not be 
left to doubt whether either the one or the other are fortuitous or 
fantastical, the offspring of a blind chance or of an unfeeling ne- 
cessity." — pp. 42, 43. 

The report on the Writing Schools is also an able and 
important document ; but we have no space for any further 
comment. 



Art. X. — Poems. By James Russell Lowell. Sec- 
ond Series. Cambridge : George Nichols. 1848. I2mo. 
pp. 184. 

If poets are often misjudged, or have tardy and imperfect 
justice done to their merits, it is too frequently their own 
fault. They are usually the spoilt children of the world, in 
turn petted and humored with lavish fondness, till they be- 
come wayward and quarrelsome, and are then whipped and 
shut up in a dark closet till they can learn more discretion and 
better manners. They are often self-willed and perverse ; 
they offend the tastes and shock the prejudices of the age in 
which they live, and then complain that the age does not 
appreciate them, and that genius does not receive its due. 
They have a standing quarrel with their contemporaries, 
whom they accuse of plotting against their fame, and of en- 
tering into a conspiracy to neglect them. The injudicious 
admiration of a few blind followers consoles them for this 
fancied injustice ; they learn from these to affect a lofty con- 
tempt for the verdict of the present age, though a little while 
ago they were coveting it, or protesting with great energy 
against its unfairness, and they now, with dignified compos- 
ure, look for their meed to posterity. But the appeal is not 
always successful ; posterity is not often at leisure to build 
the tombs of the prophets, or to write flattering epitaphs upon 
them, as it has to sit in judgment upon the obtrusive claims 
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of those of its own generation. If the poet is not listened to 
in his own times, he has but a small chance of finding an au- 
dience among those who come after him. If he will take 
counsel of discretion, will abate something of his wilfulness 
and cease to strain after impossibilities, if he will not hector 
people when he is hankering after their applause, or obtrude 
too eagerly his wrongs and sufferings upon their notice, there 
is no fear but that his contemporaries will do him justice. 

A poetical temperament, it is true, does not often lead its 
unfortunate possessor into these vagaries of passion and opin- 
ion. In many cases, it is controlled by solid good-sense and 
great manliness of feeling. Crabbe and Rogers, Scott and 
Southey, Campbell and Moore, — we purposely select those 
names only which belong to the present century, — did not 
quarrel with the world, nor the world with them. Each of 
them, with the exception perhaps of Rogers, who was never 
married, and was always fortune's curled darling, had his own 
trials and sorrows to bear ; their lots were crossed by all the 
ills that poetic flesh is heir to, — by pecuniary troubles, 
harsh critics, domestic bereavements, personal squabbles, and 
political grievances. But they neither scolded nor whim- 
pered about it ; they considered, rightly, that the public had 
nothing to do with their private griefs, and that their office 
was to sing, and not to grumble. Affliction loses half of its 
claims to sympathy and respect when it denudes itself of 
privacy, when it is bared to the public eye, and decked out 
with flowers and sentiment to excite the wonder and compas- 
sion of the vulgar. Anger is still more unlovely and undig- 
nified ; the quarrels of authors form the darkest page in their 
history, and if they chronicle them with their own hands, or 
enshrine them in bitter and stinging verses, they commit lit- 
erary suicide. The poets we have just mentioned were 
something more than mere poets ; they were sensible, high- 
minded, whole-hearted men ; and they thought well enough 
of our common humanity to accept this as the highest per- 
sonal compliment which could be paid to them. The robust 
and healthy tone of their poetry is the perfect reflection of 
their characters and lives. 

Far different was it with their contemporaries, with Byron, 
Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, and even Wordsworth, not to 
mention a crowd of coxcombs who have imitated them. 
Each of these has apparently been quite as anxious to make 
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the public acquainted with himself as with his works ; they 
have all displayed, though in a greater or less degree, both 
egotism and spleen. " The vision and the faculty divine " 
have given them a clearer perception of their own merits and 
grievances, and they have confidentially imparted their per- 
sonal sorrows and animosities to all the world. We cannot 
sympathize with these theatrical exposures of private feeling ; 
we have no more respect for a discontented poet than for that 
monstrous creation of the French romantic school, the femme 
incomprise. There is no good reason to believe that the 
bard is more luckless or aggrieved than his unpoetical fellow- 
mortals ; the sorest grievance, the bitterest persecution, which 
he has to dread, is indifference and neglect. He can only 
learn, at the worst, that the public does not care a fig about 
him or his poetry either. And do not let him be too hasty 
to attribute this neglect, if unhappily he should experience it, 
to any sinister influences or unfair dealing. There is no 
conspiracy in the case ; people are not leagued and banded 
together in a secret association for the sole purpose of bury- 
ing him and his works in oblivion. Even the malice of the 
critics, those gorgons and chimeras dire, whose only func- 
tion is to worry and affright unhappy authors, can never 
harm him. A man is never written down except by himself. 
Criticism has no force whatever, except so far as it is a re- 
flection of public opinion, an embodiment of public taste ; 
if it be prejudiced or unfair, it is for that very reason innocu- 
ous, the public perceiving its untrustworthy character quite as 
soon as the intended victim. 

The egotistical and self-exaggerating spirit, which leads to 
these indiscreet disclosures of one's private concerns, has 
been fostered, if not created, by a common, but unfounded, 
belief respecting the nature and functions of a poet. That 
lying old proverb, poeta nascitur, is the great source of the 
error. The popular notion is, that poets are a distinct race, 
a peculiar species, not yet described in works of natural his- 
tory, though they have nothing in common with ordinary 
mortals except a double portion of their sorrows. They are 
always born out of due time, and always fall on evil tongues 
and evil days. They sit apart, wear long robes, play on the 
harp or the lyre, and continually invoke nine allegorical 
maiden ladies. Cassandra-like, they are for ever uttering 
true prophecies, which nobody listens to. Their favorite 
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haunts are the tops of Mount Helicon and Parnassus ; they 
drink nothing but water, which must be drawn either from 
Aganippe or the Castalian fount ; and they never ride abroad 
except on a fiery winged horse, which will allow nobody but 
a poet to mount him. 

Now this is all fabulous, and is in truth so monstrous a 
fiction, that it would never have gained any credence, even 
with the unlearned, if the poets had not been constantly re- 
peating it for the last three thousand years. They have told 
the story so often, that they have apparently come to believe 
it themselves. There is hardly one of the number who does 
not even now prate about his special inspiration, and declare 
that he has a " mission " to perform, a message to deliver to 
an unbelieving generation. How well fitted they are to 
teach others appears from the notorious fact, that they have 
not common sense enough for the management of their own 
concerns, or for the regulation of their own households. 
They are a shabby race, usually out at the elbows, who' 
quarrel with their wives, neglect their children, and never 
pay their landladies. It would be a kindness to the greater 
part of the fraternity to have them put under guardianship. 
The only gleam of common sense which poor Coleridge 
ever showed was in asking Mr. Cottle to find a retreat for 
him in some private madhouse. Burns certainly would have 
lived longer in a hospital for incurables than he did as an 
exciseman, and it would have argued a kinder and more 
judicious appreciation of his case to place him there than 
to sentence him to gauge ale-firkins. 

" Great wits to madness sure are near allied," 

is the frank confession of one who was a poet himself, though 
he showed more sagacity and shrewdness than any of his 
brethren. 

This belief in special inspiration, in a sort of divine afflatus 
which poets inhale instead of ordinary atmospheric air, and 
which privileges them to write bad verses, and to commit all 
manner of foolish and disreputable actions in private life, with- 
out criticism, restraint, or punishment, ought to be exploded 
altogether. The world is quite sick of the eccentricities of 
genius, whether they are displayed in rhyme or conduct. 
The nineteenth century is too shrewd and practical, too fond 
of order and economy, to tolerate such enormities any longer. 
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It has empowered critics and constables to take care of mad 
poets, it has provided houses of correction and insane hospi- 
tals for their reception. A jury of reviewers is appointed to 
sit upon each case, and if they bring in a verdict of non com- 
pos, the luckless bard must compose his future Tristia, not by 
the shores of the distant Euxine, inter Sauromatas Getasque, 
but within the walls of Bedlam : — 

" Perdiderint cum me duo crimina, carmen et error." 

He may write over the door of his cell the inscription which 
the unhappy Ovid prepared for his own tombstone, while ex- 
pecting to die in exile : — 

" Hie ego qui jaceo, tenerorum lusor amorum, 
Ingenio perii Naso poeta meo." 

The world is fast coming round to the opinion, that a poet 
does not differ from any other mortal except by some acci- 
dent, which, at an early period, turned his attention to making 
verses instead of cobbling shoes. Hans Sachs united the 
two occupations with great applause, and the influences of the 
lapstone correcting those of the Muses, he remained sane all 
his life. " True genius," said the gruff old moralist, "is a 
mind of large general powers accidentally determined in a par- 
ticular direction." One is no more born a poet than a pun- 
ster. The same natural gifts, which some trifling event in his 
early days had induced him to consecrate to poetry, might 
have made him a great orator, a great statesman, or even a 
great general. Caesar, Alfred, and Napoleon achieved the 
mingled honors of the pen and the sword. If Shakspeare had 
been caught young, we doubt not that he would have made a 
better Lord Chancellor than Sir Christopher Hatton. The 
grandest and most fertile imagination that was ever lost to 
poetry was that of Lord Bacon ; the author of the Novum 
Organowand the Advancement of Learning, if circumstances 
had made him a runaway boy and a dependent upon the thea- 
tres, might have written Hamlet and Macbeth. Milton and 
Jeremy Taylor might have bartered their respective vocations 
without loss to the world, if they had been changed in their 
cradles ; the former might have enacted Pym or Hampden, if 
stern fortune had not made him a blind schoolmaster, just as 
cruel men put out the eyes of a bulfinch, to teach it to sing. 
" Mute, inglorious Miltons " rest in every churchyard. 

We do not say that every bantling is a possible Burns, or 
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an unfledged Wordsworth, though he might become a toler- 
able Hayley, or make as good a Conquest of Canaan as 
Timothy Dwight. All grubs are not metamorphosed into 
butterflies, to sport their gay colors in the sunbeam, though 
they usually change into some sort of winged insect, at least 
as tolerable as the flies which were one of the plagues of 
Egypt. Unquestionably, to be a poet one needs to have 
keen sensibilities and a strong imagination, which in part come 
by nature, as Dogberry thought reading and writing did ; still, 
in either case, habit and the schoolmaster do something for 
the cultivation of these bright natural parts. To be convinced 
of this, one need oply compare the first essays of bardlings 
with their matured endeavours. It is difficult to detect the 
germs of Paradise Lost in the epitaphs on Hobson, the uni- 
versity carrier, or even in the translations from the Psalms, 
from which it is a relief to turn to Sternhold and Hopkins. 
Pope, at fifteen, wrote a tragedy, an epic poem, and pane- 
gyrics on all the princes of Europe, " and thought himself the 
greatest genius that ever was " ; but the advice of the sensible 
Atterbury doomed these Juvenilia to the flames. If Byron's 
Hours of Idleness had shared the same fate, the world would 
have been no loser, though the Edinburgh Review would then 
never have stung him into writing satire. 

The mischief is, that the training which fits one for the ser- 
vice of the Muses usually unfits him for acting like a man of 
sense in the ordinary relations of life. The Pythoness must 
be drunk or mad before she will utter her oracles, and those 
who visit the shrine too often make the hideousness of her 
grimaces and the extravagance of her demeanour the test of 
her inspiration. The poet nurses his sensibilities, till he be- 
gins " to smart and agonize at every pore," or is ready to 
" die of a rose in aromatic pain." 

" If nature thundered in his opening ears, 
And stunned him with the music of the spheres, 
How would he wish that Heaven had left him still 
The whispering zephyr and the purling rill ! " 

The solitude in which he indulges breeds strange fancies ; the 
passions that he refuses to curb become whips and scorpions 
that goad him into madness. A morbid craving for sympathv 
leads him to expose his errors and sufferings to the world, 
and " he pours the blaze of his reputation over the scandals of 
his life." He claims the reputation of a martyr, when he de- 
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serves only the contemptuous pity with which we regard the 
wreck of the profligate and the spendthrift, or the premature 
exhaustion and paralysis of the drunkard and the debauchee. 
Coleridge had recourse to opium as a source of keen and 
voluptuous sensations, and Byron sought to retrieve his flag- 
ging inspiration with gin. 

It is a sad story, the life of too many a frail and erring son 
of genius, and the contemplation of it rebukes our petulance, 
and reduces the light strain to seriousness. Compassion and 
sympathy come, when we look not for them, to draw a veil 
over his frailties, and to check the stern censure of the moralist. 
In pity for him, and in gratitude for the fruits of his better hours j 
we would willingly forget his errors and short-comings, and per- 
petuate the memory only of his excellences. But it is unrea- 
sonable and absurd to hold up his eccentricities and faults, not 
merely for compassionate regard, but as examples for imitation, 
and as proofs of his genius. These do not indicate, but detract 
from, his poetical faculty ; they are bad enough when original, 
and they become intolerable if copied. Imitators are like 
monkeys ; they are usually mischievous, instead of frolicsome, 
in their mimicry. They waste, spoil, and tear, instead of 
faithfully repeating the exemplar. Vice at second hand is al- 
ways caricatured ; it is not merely wicked and hideous, but 
contemptible. We sadly believe that Burns, Byron, and 
Shelley have done more harm by their lives, by throwing the 
mande of genius over waywardness and wickedness, than they 
have accomplished of good by their writings. They are bea- 
cons whose gleams are welcome to the mariner only as they 
warn him of the rocks and shoals, and not the auspicious 
lights which cheer and guide his entrance into a quiet haven. 

It is not the mind that is touched to the finest issues which 
succumbs most readily to temptation, or falls the easiest prey 
to devastating passions. Truly great poets, with all their 
fineness and delicacy of organization, and all their acuteness 
of sensibility, are still masters of their subjects and themselves. 
They are grandly unconscious of the magnitude of the work 
they do, and never waste their fine powers in morbid delinea- 
tions of self or in splenetic quarrelings with society. Their 
minds, as Carlyle remarks, are not introspective, but frank, 
joyous, and open to all external influences, and hence the ob- 
jective character of all they write. The meagreness of Shak- 
speare's biography, that standing wonder when contrasted with 
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the fulness of the accounts that have come down to us of 
his less gifted contemporaries, we are inclined to attribute to 
the evenness of his temperament and the simplicity of his 
life. If he had been ambitious or eccentric, an innovator or 
a brawler, if he had believed that his position was inferior to 
his deserts, and had therefore striven to force himself into 
notice by hanging on to the skirts of a great man or by med- 
dling with the political or religious squabbles of the day, 
there would have been something to tell about him, some 
striking incidents to record, some failures or successes to 
chronicle. As it was, he left nothing but his plays and his 
name behind him. All that we know of his history can be 
told in a dozen words, and we must infer his character from 
his works, in which he says nothing about himself. He 
came to London a penniless boy, wrote his dramas and acted 
in them, lived quietly but joyously, amassed a competency, 
retired to his native place, bought lands, and died an honest 
and unpretending burgher of Stratford. There was nothing 
obtrusive in his character or his life, and consequently so little 
is known of either, that the Wolfs and Heynes of a future 
generation will probably deny his personality, as they now 
do that of Homer. But what copious accounts we have of 
the roisterous, conceited, and quarrelsome Ben Jonson ! 

We are forgetting the object of our sermon, which is to 
teach poets not to be wayward or pugnacious, but to mind 
their own concerns and take heed to their rhymes, and not to 
quarrel with the world or with the critics, who, in matters of 
taste, are the world's representatives. There have been 
symptoms of rebellion in the literary republic of late, open 
avowals of opinions tending to confusion and anarchy, which 
bode no good to the cause either of letters or morals, and so 
need to be watched and vigorously repressed by the guard- 
ians of the state. The origin of the evil is in the amazing 
increase of the number of small poets, who are emboldened 
by their multitude, and call for a larger liberty than was en- 
joyed by their predecessors. There is no hope, nowadays, 
of hearing the Lay of the Last Minstrel. We do not 
now live under the reign of a single bard, or under a poeti- 
cal oligarchy ; we are subjected to the tender mercies of a 
mob, who manifest a disposition to have every thing their 
own way. They go for the repeal of all penal statutes, of 
all literary legislation, and for the instant abolition of the 

vol. lxvi. — no. 139. 40 
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quarterly reviews. They are inclined to cut loose from the 
society of poor mortals who write and talk nothing but prose, 
and to set up a community by themselves. " Jack Cade the 
clothier means to dress the commonwealth, and turn it, and 
set a new nap upon it." They have even the effrontery to re- 
quire that they shall be "judged by their peers," that none 
but poets shall be allowed to criticize poetry, and that a man 
shall be set in the stocks, if he yawns over one of their books, 
unless he is able to write a better one himself. Rogues 
might as well demand that none but thieves should be made 
judges at the Old Bailey, and that they should always be 
tried by a jury of pickpockets. They think " the king's 
counsel are no good workmen. And yet it is said, — Labor 
in thy vocation ; — which is as much as to say, — Let the 
magistrates be laboring men ; and therefore should we be 
magistrates." The proposition is disorganizing and anar- 
chical. 

An instructive conversation is reported, in Lockhart's Life 
of Scott, between the Great Unknown and Tom Moore, 
who paid a visit to Abbotsford some five-and-twenty years 
ago, before the shadows had fallen over that home of ro- 
mance. 

" They sallied out for a walk through the plantations, and, 
among other things, the commonness of the poetic talent in these 
days was alluded to. ' Hardly a Magazine is now published,' 
said Moore, ' that does not contain verses which some thirty 
years ago would have made a reputation.' Scott turned, with his 
look of shrewd humor, as if chuckling over his own success, and 
said, ' Ecod, we were in the luck of it to come before these fel- 
lows ' ; but he added, playfully flourishing his stick as he spoke, 
' We have, like Bobadil, taught them to beat us with our own 
weapons.' ' In complete novelty,' says Moore, ' he seemed to 
think lay the only chance for a man ambitious of high literary 
reputation in these days.' " 

We are suffering, then, from the injudicious kindness of a 
former generation to its poets, and the lavish rewards that 
were heaped .upon them. The supply is proportioned to the 
demand in this, as in every other branch of trade, and the 
immediate consequence of a scarcity and a rise of prices is 
a glut. Or, to change the metaphor, the sun of popular favor 
has warmed the soil, and a superabundant harvest of weeds 
has sprung up where our fathers were able to gather only a 
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few wild-flowers. This, again, proves our theory, that the 
poetic faculty is really a very common endowment, and 
needs but little cultivation and encouragement, before it will 
appear in exuberant manifestations. But the misfortune of 
the case is, that, in the midst of a vast crowd, it is very 
difficult for an individual bard to get a hearing. Instead of 
a few plaintive sounds stealing at eve over the fields from the 
modest pipe or oaten straw of some rustic poet, we have 
now the clang of a whole orchestra constantly ringing through 
the air in terrible discord, till ordinary mortals are fain to 
stop their ears, and scold the importunate minstrels as round- 
ly as Bacchus and Xanthias did the frogs. Every obscure 
lane and alley in the metropolis has become a Grub street, 
and poets' heads are popped out of every garret window. 
Or they stand shivering at the corners of the streets, and 
thrust their wares in the face of every comer, who usually 
passes them by with as little notice as a universal philanthro- 
pist takes of a common beggar. 

What effect this multiplication and rivalry of voices are 
likely to have on the interests of poetry, whether harsh and 
dissonant sounds are not sure to come when so many are 
straining their throats in vain attempts to make themselves 
heard, is a serious question. Poets are now their own worst 
enemies ; they jostle one another in the crowd, they stand 
in each other's light, and every luckless bard treads on his 
neighbour's corns. They must look back with longing re- 
gret on the good old quiet times, when Hayley slumbered as 
the monarch of Parnassus, and a very small group of the 
Muses' minor favorites nodded around him. 

" Aucun soin n'approchait de leur paisible cour, 
On reposait la nuit, on dormait tout le jour." 

The first voice which broke that numbing spell was heard 
with grateful applause ; but one poet chimed in after another, 
their numbers increasing every day, till a universal hubbub 
succeeded, and it is now difficult to distinguish the strains of 
the nightingales from the screaming of the parrots and the 
chattering of the jays. There are evils in this state of 
things ; it is a hardship, we confess, that the voice of the 
true minstrel is so likely to be drowned amid the dissonant 
cries of a mob who covet the honors which belong solely to 
him. But we do not believe that the poets will mend the 
matter by attempting to take the reins into their own hands, 
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to establish a new code of laws, and to preside over the 
execution of them. Prose-writers may often be bad judges 
of poetry, but not quite so bad, we are convinced, as the 
poets themselves. The latter will either show indiscriminate 
severity, and order every one of their rivals to be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, or they will acquit contrary both to 
the law and the evidence, in the hope that equal leniency 
will be shown when their own turn shall come, and they, 
too, shall stand like culprits in the dock. 

Scott's opinion, that in complete novelty lies the only 
chance for success, is doubtless a true one, but it is danger- 
ous to act upon it ; by novelty he meant originality of matter, 
while most of our contemporary poets seem to think that 
newness of form is sufficient. So they play all imaginable 
tricks with metre, and some that are unimaginable, and think 
that they have hit upon a new thought when they have only 
invented a new and very uncouth stanza. Their lines are 
remarkable for nothing but the curious infelicity with which 
harsh sounds are packed together, and for regular dissonance. 
Then, again, simplicity and clearness are old-fashioned vir- 
tues ; so these seekers after originality heap up the most fan- 
tastic combinations of ideas that a sick brain ever devised, 
envelop them in a great fog of words, and leave the unhappy 
reader to pick out the meaning as best he may. Many of 
their verses are like Chinese puzzles ; one must study an 
hour before he can put the parts together so that they will 
fit, and the reward of his labor is but a sprawling Chinese 
picture after all. They imitate Goethe, who once frankly 
declared that he wrote Faust meaning nothing in particular 
by it, and gravely intending to accept whatever interpreta- 
tion was made of it by those stupidly profound countrymen 
of his, the German commentators, as the right one. 

The demand that poets alone should be admitted to be 
critics of poetry leads naturally to the proposition, that no 
one shall be entitled to find fault with or go to sleep over a 
poem, unless he is able to write a better one himself. The 
adoption of this law would be a fine thing, indeed, for the 
bard ; it would create for him a sort of fools' paradise. But 
carry out the principle by applying a similar law to all other 
artificers, and see how helpless and miserable we should be- 
come. No one shall complain of his boot-maker till he is 
able to take up a lapstone and show him how a pair of boots 
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ought to be made. The poor husband cannot gently hint 
that the soup is smoked, or the mutton no more than half 
roasted, without being met by a sharp voice from the other 
end of the table, inviting him to go into the kitchen and cook 
a dinner to suit himself. Only a Jack of all trades, or an 
admirable Crichton, could continue to exercise the inestima- 
ble privilege of finding fault with every thing ; our worthy 
friends, the general reformers and menders of the universe, 
would be wholly thrown out of employment. Nobody but 
an Alphonso of Castile could continue the business. 

Still further ; equal justice requires that if all the censure, 
so also all the praise, of poetry must come from the poets 
themselves. Will our bards accept this extension of the 
rule ? Will they be content to sing only to each other, all 
prosaic mortals being put out of earshot ? Even if they did 
assent, we doubt whether they would be better satisfied with 
the result ; there may be a disagreement of opinion, even in 
a packed jury. Horace, Boileau, and Pope are not remark- 
able for mildness of criticism ; satire in their hands was not 
reduced to complaisance. The first of these had a very 
just conception of the critic's office when he compared him 
to a whetstone, the excellence of which depends upon its 
grit: — 

" Ergo fungar vice cotis, acutum 
Reddere qua) ferrum valet, exsors ipsa secandi ; 
Munus et officium, nil scribens ipse, docebo." 

If not allowed to select their own critics, our modern 
bards would fain establish their own principles of criticism. 
Of course, the purpose of all their intended innovations in 
the theory of taste and the code of letters is to palliate their 
own offences against former laws, and to screen themselves 
from merited punishment. Thus, one of their demands is, 
that a poem shall be judged, not from its intrinsic merits, or 
from the impression it makes on the reader, but from the 
author's point of view, and with sole reference to the object 
which he intended to accomplish. The establishment of this 
principle would raise a very convenient buckler against all 
ill-natured remarks. If the versification is jagged and un- 
couth, we are told that the writer intended it should be so, 
greater smoothness being incompatible with the main purpose 
of the poem. If the meaning is affected or silly, the imagery 
grotesque, the sentiment unnatural, the opinions impious or 
40* 
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immoral, and the incidents improbable, still we must not 
complain, but must try to take our stand in the poet's own 
attic, to look through his dirty windows, and gain some im- 
possible point of view whence all these supposed defects will 
appear as excellences. If we could only look at the pro- 
duction through the poet's own eyes, we are assured that it 
would appear very beautiful. At any rate, we must first 
learn from experiment how tedious and painful a process in- 
cubation is, before we presume to find fault with the feeble and 
callow progeny that the poet has just hatched. The critic 
must ascertain, not only what the writer's precise intentions 
were, but how difficult a matter it was to execute them ; he 
must watch the progress of creation step by step, and ascer- 
tain by his own experience 

" How new-born nonsense first is taught to cry." 

Now these claims on the part of the poet are very un- 
reasonable and foolish, and he may rest assured that the 
public will never grant them. He wholly mistakes his office, 
when he attempts to impose an onerous duty upon the world, 
instead of imparting to it an additional pleasure. Every 
reader of his book, who has independence and sagacity 
enough to form and to hold any opinions at all, is necessarily 
a critic of it, though he may not often deem it necessary to 
put his criticisms into print. If the unhappy bard will pub- 
lish, if he will appeal to the judgment of his contemporaries, 
he must stand by their decision. If he desires the sympathy 
and applause of those who do not write books, but read 
them, he must consult their tastes, submit to be guided by 
the rules which they lay down, and attempt to give them 
pleasure in the only ways in which they are capable of re- 
ceiving it. 

" Multa fero 

Quum scribo, et supplex populi suffragia capto." 

He may keep out of court altogether, if he sees fit ; he is 
under no obligation to come before the public, but may 
" keep his piece nine years," or ninety, just as he chooses. 
But the poet will plead his inspiration here, the impulse and 
the energy divine, and say that he must write, whether he 
will or no, just as the phrenologists affirm that some people 
must steal or murder, in spite of themselves. We don't 
believe either the poets or the phrenologists in this respect ; 
but no matter. The story is an old one. 
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" Q,uid faciam, praescribe. duiescas. Ne faciam, inquis, 
Omnino versus ? Aio. Peream male, si non 
Optimum erat; verum nequeo dormire." 

As our respect for the temperance cause will not allow us to 
indorse Horace's prescription in this hard case, as a means 
of expelling the cacoethes scribendi, we will grant the neces- 
sity of writing. But why publish ? There is no fatality, 
no " manifest destiny," here. Publication is the overt act, 
the flagrant delict, which immediately brings the culprits with- 
in the jurisdiction of the court. If they will only keep their 
manuscripts within their desks, we may safely promise them 
immunity from harsh and illiberal criticism. But if they 
rashly leave their garrets to go to the printing-office, let 
them beware the constables. 

These rather rambling remarks, we frankly confess, were 
not immediately suggested by the perusal of Mr. Lowell's 
volume, and have very little direct connection with it. But 
the appearance of one whom we believe to be a true poet 
reminds us of the number of those who would fain be con- 
sidered in the same light, and of the magnitude and impu- 
dence of their pretensions. Some barrier must be erected 
against unfounded claims before actual merit can receive its 
due ; some principles of criticism must be established before 
either praise or blame can be intelligently awarded. The 
tone of the fugitive pieces in the volume now before us is 
singularly high-minded, vigorous, and pure ; there is nothing 
mawkish, feeble, or impudently obtrusive about them. It is 
not strange that these qualities should lead us to reflect on 
the annoyance that is often caused by their opposites, and on 
the arrogance with which inferior minds are wont to thrust 
forward their baseless claims. 

The successive publications of Mr. Lowell show a marked 
progress, and encourage us to hope for a rich harvest, when 
the soil shall be cultivated to the utmost, and the fruit have 
been allowed to reach its full maturity. He will not complain 
of us for thinking that he has not yet attained his perfect 
stature, and that even his latest'productions fall quite short of 
what he is able to accomplish. His first volume, A Year's 
Life, published in 1841, was rich in promise rather than per- 
formance ; we remarked of it at the time, that it showed his 
conceptions to be " superior to his power of execution." 
Three years afterwards appeared another volume of his 
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poems, which made good many of the bright anticipations 
that were founded upon his first experiment. It showed 
more compass and vigor of intellect, a wider range of 
thought, and many portions of it were worked out with great 
elegance and elaborateness of finish. But it contained 
nothing which impressed us so forcibly with the idea of great 
power, of imagination scattering its wealth with singular pro- 
fuseness, and of a daring originality of conception, as many 
of the pieces in the present volume. The haze that former- 
ly dimmed many of his grandest pictures has now almost en- 
tirely disappeared, and their outlines stand forth with sharp 
distinctness in a bright atmosphere. If a cloud still hangs 
over a few of his finer thoughts, we fear that it was left to 
float there intentionally, from some misconception of the 
effect of obscurity in heightening our idea of the beautiful. 
Language has become more obedient to his will, and he exe- 
cutes his highest purposes without straining its idiom, or pain- 
fully ransacking its vocabulary. Many of the pieces in this 
volume will support as high a reputation as belongs to some 
of the most honored names on the roll of English poets. 

This is strong commendation, and we must quote one or 
two of the poems before going farther, lest our readers should 
suspect that our good-will exceeds our sense of justice. The 
following, called " Above and Below," though not the first 
in point of grandeur and originality, seems' to us the most 
complete and highly finished of any in the collection. 

" O dwellers in the valley-land, 

Who in deep twilight grope and cower, 
Till the slow mountain's dial-hand 

Shortens to noon's triumphal hour, — 
While ye sit idle, do ye think 

The Lord's great work sits idle too ? 
That light dare not o'erleap the brink 

Of morn, because 't is dark with you ? 

" Though yet your valleys skulk in night, 

In God's ripe fields, the day is cried, 
And reapers, with their sickles bright, 

Troop, singing, down the mountain-side : 
Come up, and feel what health there is 

In the frank Dai/Hi's delighted eyes, 
As, bending with a pitying kiss, 

The night-shed tears of Earth she dries ! 
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" The Lord wants reapers : O, mount up, 

Before night comes, and says, — " Too late ! " 
Stay not for taking scrip or cup, 

The Master hungers while ye wait : 
'T is from these heights alone your eyes 

The advancing spears of day can see, 
Which o'er the eastern hill-tops rise, 

To break your long captivity. 

" Lone watcher on the mountain-height ! 

It is right precious to behold 
The first long surf of climbing light 

Flood all the thirsty east with gold ; 
But we, who in the shadow sit, 

Know also when the day is nigh, 
Seeing thy shining forehead lit 

With his inspiring prophecy. 

" Thou hast thine office ; we have ours ; 

God lacks not early service here, 
But what are thine eleventh hours 

He counts with us for morning cheer ; 
Our day, for Him, is long enough, 

And when He giveth work to do, 
The bruised reed is amply tough 

To pierce the shield of error through. 

" But not the less do thou aspire 

Light's earlier messages to preach ; 
Keep back no syllable of fire, — 

Plunge deep the rowels of thy speech. 
Yet God deems not thine aeried sight 

More worthy than our twilight dim, — 
For meek Obedience, too, is Light, 

And following that is finding Him." — pp. 87-89. 

These are certainly very striking stanzas, which no living 
poet need be ashamed to own. The imagery in the lines that 
we have Italicized is very bold and grand, and shows that Mr. 
Lowell has entered thoroughly into the spirit of the Eliza- 
bethan age of poetry. The next poem that we borrow, 
" Extreme Unction," is in a very different strain, yet of 
hardly inferior excellence, so that it shows the compass and 
versatility of the writer's powers. It is too long to be cop- 
ied entire. 
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" Go ! leave me, Priest ; my soul would be 

Alone with the consoler, Death ; 
Far sadder eyes than thine will see 

This crumbling clay yield up its breath ; 
These shrivelled hands have deeper stains 

Than holy oil can cleanse away, — 
Hands that have plucked the world's coarse gains 

As erst they plucked the flowers of May. 

" Call, if thou canst, to those gray eyes 

Some faith from youth's traditions wrung ; 
This fruitless husk which dustward dries 

Has been a heart once, has been young ; 
On this bowed head the awful Past 

Once laid its consecrating hands ; 
The Future in its purpose vast 

Paused, waiting my supreme commands. 

" But look ! whose shadows block the door ? 

Who are those two that stand aloof? 
See ! on my hands this freshening gore 

Writes o'er again its crimson proof! 
My looked-for death-bed guests are met ; — 

There my dead Youth doth wring its hands, 
And there, with eyes that goad me yet, 

The ghost of my Ideal stands ! 

" God bends from out the deep and says, — 

' I gave thee the great gift of life ; 
Wast thou not called in many ways ? 

Are not my earth and heaven at strife ? 
I gave thee of my seed to sow, 

Bringest thou me my hundred-fold ? ' 
Can I look up with face aglow, 

And answer, ' Father, here is gold ' ? 

" I have been innocent ; God knows, 

When first this wasted life began, 
Not grape with grape more kindly grows, 

Than I with every brother-man : 
Now here I gasp ; what lose my kind, 

When this fast-ebbing breath shall part ? 
What bands of love and service bind 

This being to the world's sad heart ? 
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" Mine held them once ; I flung away 

Those keys that might have open set 
The golden sluices of the day, 

But clutch the keys of darkness yet ; — 
I hear the reapers singing go 

Into God's harvest ; I, that might 
With them have chosen, here below 

Grope shuddering at the gates of night. 

" O glorious Youth, that once wast mine ! 

O high Ideal ! all in vain 
Ye enter at this ruined shrine 

Whence worship ne'er shall rise again ; 
The bat and owl inhabit here, 

The snake nests in the altar-stone, 
The sacred vessels moulder near, 
The image of the God is gone." — pp. 75 - 79. 

The swift movement of Mr. Lowell's verses and the dar- 
ing energy of his conceptions show that his genius inclines to 
the lyric form of poetry. He is master, indeed, of all the 
chords of the lyre, and strikes them with a bold and impetu- 
ous hand, till they ring out in loud but harmonious concert. 
We like this sustained freedom and vigor ; for the dreamy 
tenderness, the philosophical musing spirit, the exuberance 
of sweet diction, and the over-refined sentiment, to which 
many of our contemporary poets have so long accustomed 
us, have come to pall upon the ear, and we welcome the 
first clarion note that is heard among the hills. We have 
listened long enough in the twilight to the spiritual wailings of 
an iEolian harp, and now wait with some impatience for a 
bugle or trumpet call, which shall herald the approach of 
light and the time for action. But the poet must remember 
that it is dangerous to play with these loud and high notes, 
for his excitement sometimes leads to frantic daring, and what 
is meant for a harmonious burst of sound sometimes ends in 
a clanging dissonance. We must confess that Mr. Lowell 
by his trials has shown the hazard of failure, as well as the 
glory that waits on success. Thus, the first four stanzas of 
the address " To a Pine-Tree," though with one defect, 
are very fine. 

" Far up on Katahdin thou towerest, 

Purple-blue with the distance and vast ; 
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Like a cloud o'er the lowlands thou lowerest, 
That hangs poised on a lull in the blast, 
To its fall leaning awful. 

" In the storm, like a prophet o'ermaddened, 
Thou singest and tossest thy branches; 
Thy heart with the terror is gladdened, 
Thou forebodest the dread avalanches, 

When whole mountains swoop valeward. 

" In the calm thou o'erstretchest the valleys 
With thine arms, as if blessings imploring, 
Like an old king led forth from his palace, 
When his people to battle are pouring 
From the city beneath him. 

" To the lumberer asleep 'neath thy glooming 
Thou dost sing of wild billows in motion, 
Till he longs to be swung 'mid their booming 
In the tents of the Arabs of ocean, 

Whose finned isles are their cattle." 

The last line is susceptible of three or four explanations, 
not one of which is very satisfactory. Yet it is preferable to 
the second line in the following stanza, the whole of which, 
indeed, is unpleasing. 

" For the gale snatches thee for his lyre, 

With mad hand crashing melody frantic, 
While he pours forth his mighty desire 
To leap down on the eager Atlantic, 

Whose arms stretch to his playmate." 

This is in Bombastes Furioso's vein ; but the concluding 
stanza makes up for all. 

" Thou alone know'st the glory of summer, 
Gazing down on thy broad seas of forest, 
On thy subjects, that send a proud murmur 
Up to thee, to their sachem, who towerest 
From thy bleak throne to heaven." 

" The Present Crisis " is a poem full of stirring energy 
and fiery appeals, though its leading purpose is not very ap- 
parent, for we can hardly tell what the writer is driving at, or 
what is the particular evil against which he rolls his poetical 
thunder. Our readers may find out what his drift is, if they 
can, from a few of the closing stanzas. 
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" 'T is as easy to be heroes as to sit the idle slaves 
Of a legendary virtue carved upon our fathers' graves ; 
Worshippers of light ancestral make the present light a 

crime ; — 
Was the Mayflower launched by cowards, steered by men 

behind their time ? 
Turn those tracks toward Past or Future, that make Plymouth 

rock sublime ? 

" They were men of present valor, stalwart old iconoclasts, 
Unconvinced by axe or gibbet that all virtue was the Past's ; 
But we make their truth our falsehood, thinking that hath made 

us free, 
Hoarding it in mouldy parchments, while our tender spirits flee 
The rude grasp of that great Impulse which drove them across 

the sea. 

" They have rights who dare maintain them ; we are traitors to 

our sires, 
Smothering in their holy ashes Freedom's new-lit altar-fires ; 
Shall we make their creed our jailer ? Shall we, in our haste 

to slay, 
From the tombs of the old prophets steal the funeral lamps 

away 
To light up the martyr-fagots round the prophets of to-day ? 

" New occasions teach new duties ; Time makes ancient good 
uncouth ; 

They must upward still, and onward, who would keep abreast 
of Truth ; 

Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires ! we ourselves must Pil- 
grims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the desperate 
winter sea, 

Nor attempt the Future's portal with the Past's blood-rusted^ 
key." — pp. 60-62. 

This is very spirited, though it sounds like a general encour- 
agement to valor, patriotism, and toleration, just as some 
sermons are intended specially to inculcate all Christian vir- 
tues. But there are a few allusions in the earlier part of the 
poem which make it plain, we fear, that the poet is advocat- 
ing, though rather indirectly here, the cause of the fierce 
political philanthropists of our day, who inculcate toleration 
with savage intolerance, who preach against bigotry while 

vol. lxvi. — no. 139. 41 
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they are afflicted with utter blindness as to the merits of all 
creeds except their own, and who generously take it for grant- 
ed that cowardice, selfishness, and meanness are the only rea- 
sons why all their fellow-mortals do not shout their war-cry, 
advocate their measures, and worship them as the only great 
and good reformers and iconoclasts of modern times. Mr. 
Lowell has too much good sense and good taste to go all 
lengths with them in their insane fanaticism ; but the tone of 
his mind, as evinced by several of the poems in this collec- 
tion, has been injured by contact with them, and though we 
admire the gallantry and nobleness of feeling by which he is 
evidently prompted, we cannot but sorrow to see it wasted in 
such a cause. Earnestly, but kindly, would we entreat him to 
strive after more liberal and catholic views, — not to believe 
that the great bulk of his countrymen are dastards or bigots, 
or that Christian teachers and Christian institutions are solely 
responsible for all the great social evils of our times. Poetry 
is profaned when it is made to minister to the miserable party 
politics of the day, however these may be veiled by big words 
and philanthropic or sentimental manifestos. If there are 
any beings who ought to be entirely avoided by a man of good 
sense and high principles, they are those whom Sidney Smith 
calls "our moral bullies and virtuous braggadocios." Mr. 
Lowell doubtless discharged his conscience by including these 
poems in his volume ; we hope he will do us the justice to 
believe that we have discharged ours by frankly commenting 
upon them. We gladly turn to more attractive matter. 

The descriptive power shown in many of these poems is 
one of their most striking merits. The poet's eye catches 
even the most minute tracery of Nature's works, and the most 
rapidly fleeting of her aspects, and depicts them in verse with 
startling distinctness. His language, when he chooses that it 
should be so, excels in precision and terseness, and thus ad- 
mirably seconds his fine perceptive powers. The pictures 
are usually minute, and the canvas crowded ; but they give 
back the features of Nature with a daguerreotype exactness. 
They are drawn with sharp outlines, and seen under a white 
light. If any fault is to be found with them, it is for the 
curious and elaborate finish of the parts, so that the effect of 
the whole is somewhat hard, like that of painting in. enamel, 
or of flowers delicately represented in mosaic. Our readers 
will perceive what we mean by referring to the only two 
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poems in the volume which are exclusively descriptive, the 
" Summer Storm," and " An Indian Summer Reverie," 
both of which are very beautiful and exact. We are sorry 
that either is too long for quotation, and extracts would do 
them no justice. We prefer to give specimens of another 
class, in which the poet's aim is not merely to copy the out- 
ward features of the object, but to preserve the sentiment 
which they inspire. The following is called " The Birch- 
Tree." Nothing can exceed the delicateness of the second 
and third stanzas : — 

" Eippling through thy branches goes the sunshine, 
Among thy leaves that palpitate for ever ; 
Ovid in thee a pining Nymph had prisoned, 
The soul once of some tremulous inland river, 
Quivering to tell her woe, but, ah ! dumb, dumb for ever ! 

" While all the forest, witched with slumberous moonshine, 
Holds up its leaves in happy, happy silence, 
Waiting the dew, with breath and pulse suspended, — 
I hear afar thy whispering, gleamy islands, 
And track thee wakeful still amid the wide-hung silence. 

" Upon the brink of some wood-nestled lakelet, 
Thy foliage, like the tresses of a Dryad, 
Dripping about thy slim white stem, whose shadow 
Slopes quivering down the water's dusky quiet, 
Thou shrink'st as on her bath's edge would some startled 
Dryad. 

" Thou art the go-between of rustic lovers ; 
Thy white bark has their secrets in its keeping ; 
Reuben writes here the happy name of Patience, 
And thy lithe boughs hang murmuring and weeping 
Above her, as she steals the mystery from thy keeping. 

" Thou art to me like my beloved maiden, 
So frankly coy, so full of trembly confidences ; 
Thy shadow scarce seems shade, thy pattering leaflets 
Sprinkle their gathered sunshine o'er my senses, 
And Nature gives me all her summer confidences. 

" Whether my heart with hope or sorrow tremble, 
Thou sympathizest still ; wild and unquiet, 
I fling me down ; thy ripple, like a river, 
Flows valleyward, where calmness is, and by it 
My heart is floated down into the land of quiet." — pp. 96, 97. 
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We must give a portion also of the beautiful stanzas " To 
the Dandelion." 

" Dear common flower, that grow'st beside the way, 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold, 

First pledge of blithesome May, 
Which children pluck, and, full of pride, uphold, 

High-hearted buccaneers, o'erjoyed that they 
An Eldorado in the grass have found, 

Which not the rich earth's ample round 
May match in wealth, — thou art more dear to me 
Than all the prouder summer-blooms may be. 

" Gold such as thine ne'er drew the Spanish prow 
Through the primeval hush of Indian seas, 

Nor wrinkled the lean brow 
Of age, to rob the lover's heart of ease ; 

'T is the spring's largess, which she scatters now 
To rich and poor alike, with lavish hand, 
Though most hearts never understand 
To take it at God's value, but pass by 
The offered wealth with unrewarded eye. 

" Thou art my tropics and mine Italy ; 
To look at thee unlocks a warmer clime ; 

The eyes thou givest me 
Are in the heart, and heed not space or time : 

Not in mid June the golden-cuirassed bee 
Feels a more summer-like, warm ravishment 
In the white lily's breezy tent, 
His conquered Sybaris, than I, when first 
From the dark green thy yellow circles burst. 

" Then think I of deep shadows on the grass, — 
Of meadows where in sun the cattle graze, 

Where, as the breezes pass, 
The gleaming rushes lean a thousand ways, — 

Of leaves that slumber in a cloudy mass, 
Or whiten in the wind, — of waters blue 
That from the distance sparkle through 
Some woodland gap, — and of a sky above, 
Where one white cloud like a stray lamb doth move." 

— pp. 118-120. 

Of the poems of feeling and fancy, " The Changeling" is 
our favorite. 
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" I had a little daughter, 

And she was given to me 
To lead me gently backward 

To the Heavenly Father's knee, 
That I, by the force of nature, 

Might in some dim wise divine 
The depth of his infinite patience 

To this wayward soul of mine. 

" I know not how others saw her, 

But to me she was wholly fair, 
And the light of the heaven she came from 

Still lingered and gleamed in her hair ; 
For it was as wavy and golden, 

And as many changes took, 
As the shadows of sun-gilt ripples 

On the yellow bed of a brook. 

" To what can I liken her smiling 

Upon me, her kneeling lover ? 
How it leaped from her lips to her eyelids, 

And dimpled her wholly over, 
Till her outstretched hands smiled also, 

And I almost seemed to see 
The very heart of her mother 

Sending sun through her veins to me ! 

" She had been with us scarce a twelvemonth, 

And it hardly seemed a day, 
When a troop of wandering angels 

Stole my little daughter away ; 
Or perhaps those heavenly Zincali 

But loosed the hampering strings, 
And when they had opened her cage-door, 

My little bird used her wings. 

" But they left in her stead a changeling, 

A little angel child, 
That seems like her bud in full blossom, 

And smiles as she never smiled : 
When I wake in the morning, I see it 

Where she always used to lie, 
And I feel as weak as a violet 

Alone 'neath the awful sky ; 

" As weak, yet as trustful also ; 
For the whole year long I see 
41* 
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All the wonders of faithful Nature 

Still worked for the love of me ; 
Winds wander, and dews drip earthward, 

Rain falls, suns rise and set, 
Earth whirls, and all but to prosper 

A poor little violet. 

" This child is not mine as the first was, 

I cannot sing it to rest, 
I cannot lift it up fatherly 

And bliss it upon my breast ; 
Yet it lies in my little one's cradle 

And sits in my little one's chair, 
And the light of the heaven she 's gone to 

Transfigures its golden hair." — pp. 160 - 163. 

We have quoted enough to show that Mr. Lowell possesses 
extraordinary powers as a poet, and has arrived at the free 
and vigorous use of them, his finished work no longer falling 
behind his fresh and beautiful conceptions. If his future pub- 
lications should show the constant improvement that has thus 
far distinguished his career, he may yet scale heights which at 
present, perhaps, he is hardly bold enough to measure. His 
readers, we are very sure, will join us in urging him to go on, 
but to publish sparingly. The world is tired of mediocrity in 
verse, and will give a joyous reception, now, only to the most 
carefully matured results of the poet's happiest hours. 
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The work of colonization and maritime discovery seems 
to have fallen, with the tacit acquiescence of the rest of the 



